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BIOGRAPHY. 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE, 
President of the American Philosophical Society. 


From an oration delivered before the society by Dr. 
Rush, 17th December, 1796. 


Davin Rirrennovuse was born in Ger- 
mantown on the 8th of April, 1732; his an- 
cestors emigrated from Holland about the 
beginning of the present century. They were 
distinguished, together with his parents, for 
probity, industry, and simple manners. It is 
from sources thus pure and retired, that 
those talents and virtues have been chiefly 
derived, which have in all ages enlightened 
the world. They prove by their humble ori- 
gin, that the Supreme Being has not surren- 
dered up the direction of human affairs to 
the advantages acquired by accident or vice, 
and they bear a constant and faithful testimo- 
ny of his impartial goodness, by their neces- 
sary and regular influence in equalizing the 
condition of mankind. This is the divine or- 
der of things, and every attempt to invert it 
is a weak and unavailing effort to wrest the 
government of the world from the hands of 
God. 

The early part of the life of Mr. Ritten- 
house was spent in agricultural employments 
under the eye of his father, in the county of 
Montgomery, twenty miles from Philadel- 
phia, to which place he removed during the 
childhood of his son. It was at this place his 
peculiar genius first discovered itself. His 
plough, the fences, and even the stones of the 
field in which he worked, were frequently 
marked with figures which denoted a talent 
for mathematical studies. Upon finding that 
the native delicacy of his constitution unfitted 
him for the labors of husbandry, his parents 
consented to his learning the trade of a clock 
and mathematical instrument maker. In ac- 


quiring the knowledge of these useful arts, | 


he was his own instructor. They afforded 
him great delight, inas muth as they favored 
his disposition tp inquire into the principles 
of natural philosophy. Constant employment 
of any kind, even in the practice of the me- 
chanical arts, has been found, in many instan- 
ces, to administer vigor to human genius. 
Franklin studied the Jaws of nature, while he 
handled his printing types. The father of 
Rousseau, a jeweller at Geneva, became ac- 


quainted with the principles of national ju- 
risprudence, by listening to his son while he 
read to him in his shop, the works of Grotius 
and Puffendorf; and Herschel conceived the 
great idea of a new planet, while he exercis- 
ed the humble office of a musician to a 
marching regiment. 

It was during the residence of our ingen- 
ious philosopher with his father in the coun- 
try, that he made himself master of sir Isaac 
Newton’s Princifia, which he read in the 
English translation of Mr. Mott. It was here 
likewise he became acquainted with fluxions, 
|of which subiime invention he believed him- 
| self for a while to be the author, nor did he 
know for some years afterwards, that a con- 
test had been carried on between sir Isaac 
Newton and Leibnitz, for the honor of that 
great and useful discovery. What a mind 
was here! Without literary friends or society, 
and with but two or three books, he became, 
before he had reached his four and twentieth 
year, the rival of the two greatest mathema- 
ticians in Europe. 

It was in this retired situation, and while 
employed in working at his trade, that he 
planned and executed an orrery, in which he 
represented the revolutions of the heavenly 
bedies in a manner more extensive and com- 
plete than had been done by any former as- 
tronomers. A correct description of this or- 
rery, drawn up by the Rey. Dr. Smith, is pub- 
lished in the first volume ef our Transac- 
(tions. This master piece of ingenious me- 
_chanism was purchased by the college of New 
Jersey, A second was made by him, after the 





Philadelphia. It now forms part of the philo- 
sophical apparatus of the university of Penn- 


manded the admiration of the ingenious and 
|| the learned, from every paptef the world. 
The reputation he derived from the con- 
struction of this orrery, as well as his general 
character for mathematical knowledge, at- 
tracted the notice of his fellow citizens in 
Pennsylvania, and in several of the neigh- 
boring states, but the discovery of his un- 
common merit beloaged chiefly to his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Rey. Mr. Barton, Dr. Smith, 








mathematician of Philadelphia. These gentle- 








|| in urging him to remove to this city, in ordeT 


to enlarge his opportunities of improvement 
and usefulness. He yielded with reluctance to 
their advice, and exchanged his beloved re- 
tirement in the country for this city in the 
year 1770. Here he continued for several 
years to follow his occupation of a clock and 
mathematical instrument maker. He excel- 
led in both branches of that business. His 
mathematical instruments have been esteem- 
ed, by good judges, to be superior in accu- 
racy and workmanship to any of the same 
kind that have been imported from Europe. 

About the time he settled in Philadelphia, 
he became a member of our society. His 
| first communication to the society was 2 cai- 
culation of the transit of Venus, as it was to 
happen on the third of June, 1769, in 40 de- 
grees north latitude, and 5 hours west lon- 
gitude from Greenwich. He was one of a 
committee appointed by the society, to ob- 
serve in the towAShip of Norriton this rare 
occurrence in the revolution of that planet, 
and bore an active part in the preparations 
which were made for that purpose. 

We are naturally led here to take a view 
ofour philosopher with his associates, in their 
preparations to observe a phenomenon which 











sylvania, where it has for many years com- | 





| had never been seen but twice before by any 
inhabitant of our earth, and which would ne- 
ver be seen again by any person then living, 
and on which depended very important astro- 


nomical consequences. The night before the 
| long expected day, was probably passed in a 
| degree of solicitude which precluded sleep. 
| Llow great must have been their joy when 


same model, for the use of the college of | they beheld the morning sun, “ and the whole 


| horizon without a cloud;” for such is the de- 
| scription of the day given by Mr. Rittenhouse 
‘in the. report’referred to by Dr. Smith. In 
i pensive silence and trembling anxicty, they 
| waited for the predicted moment of observa. 
tion; it came and brought with it all that had 
been wished tor and expected by those w 


ho 


| saw it. In our philosopher, it excited in the 


instant of one of the contacts of the planet 
iM ith the sun, an emotion of delight so exqui- 
| site and powerful as to induce fainting. This 
will readily be believed by these who have 
known the cxtent of that pleasure which at. 


and the late- Mr. John Lukens, an ingenious | tends the discovery or first perception of 


truth. Soon after this event, we find him act- 


men fully appreciated his talents, and united j ing as one of a committee appointed to ob. 
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tion is simple, but the sentiments contained in 


_ dence of our senses, to call to their aid the 
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serve the transit of Mercury on the 9th of 
November in the same year. This was like- 
wise done at Norriton; an account of it was 
drawn up, and published at the request of 
the committee, by Dr. Smith. A minute his- 
tory of the whole of these events, in which 
Mr. Rittenhouse acted a distinguished part, 
is given in our Transactions. It was received 
with great satisfaction by the astronomers of 
Europe, and contributed much to raise the 
character of our then infant country for as- 
tronomical knowledge. 

In the year 1775, he was appointed to 
compose and deliver the annual oration be- 
fore our society. The subject of it was the his- 
tory of astronomy. The language of this ora- 


it-are ingenious, original, and in some instan- 
ces sublime. Astronomy was the favorite ob- 
ject of Mr. Rittenhouse’s studies. Attempts 
have been made to depreciate this branch of 
natural philosophy; but it is easy to show the 
advantages of this science. It is to astroaomy 
that we are indebted for our knowledge of 
navigation, by which means the different 
parts of our globe ma discovered, and 
afterwards cemented together by the mutual 
wants and obligations of commerce. 

It was astronomy that taught mankind the 
art of predicting and explaining the eclipses 
of the sun and moon, and thereby delivered 
them from the superstition, which, in the 
early .ges of the world, was connected with 
those phenomena of na‘ure. 

We are taught by astronomy to correct 
our ideas of the visible heavens, and thus by 
discovering the fallacy of the simple evi- 


use of our reason, in deciding upon all ma- 
terial objects of human knowledge. 
Astronomy has the most powerful influ- 
ence upon morals and religion. “ Yes (says 
our philosopher in another part of his ora- 
tion) the direct tendency of this science is to 
dilate the Leart with universal benevolence, 
and to enlarge its views. It flatters no prince- 
ly vice, nor national depravity. It encourages 
not the libertine by relaxing any of the pre- 
cepts of morality, nor does it attempt to un- 
dermine the foundations of religion; it denies 
none of those attributes which the wisest and 
best of mankind have, in all ages, ascribed 
to the Deity. Nor does it degrade the human 
mind from that dignity which is ever neces- 


She claimed him as her own, and employed 
him in business of the utmost importance. 
In the year 1779, he was appointed, by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, one of the com- 
missioners for adjusting a territorial dispute 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia, and to 
his talents, moderation and firmness, were 
ascribed, in a great degree, the satisfactory 
termination of that once alarming controver- 
sy, in the year 1785. 

In 1784, he assisted in determining the 
length of 5 degrees of longitude from a point 
on the Delaware, in order to fix the western 
limits of Pennsylvania. 

In 1786, he was employed in fixing the 
northern line, which divides Pennsylvania 
from New York. 

But the application of his talents and 
knowledge to the settlement of territorial 
disputes, was not confined to his native state. 
In the year 1769, he was employed in set- 
tling the limits between New Jersey and 
New York; and, in 1787, he was called upon 
to assist in fixing the boundary line between 
the states of Massachusetts and New York. 
This last business, which was executed with 
his usual precision and integrity, was his 
farewel peace offering to the union and hap- 
piness of his country. 

In his excursions through the wilderness, 
he carried with him his habits of inquiry and 
observation. Nothing in our mountains, soils, 
rivers and springs, escaped his notice. It is 
to be lamented, that his private letters and 
the memories of his friends, are the only re- 
cords of what he collected upon these occa- 
sions. Philosopher! or Naturalist! whosoever 
thou art, that shalt hereafter traverse the un- 
frequented woods of our state, forget not to 
respect the paths first marked by the feet of 
this ingenious and faithful servant of the 
public; honor the fountains consecrated to 
science by his skilful hand; and inhale, with 
double pleasure, the pure atmosphere of the 
| mountains, on which he renewed his ac- 
| quaintance with the canopy of heaven, after 
passing whole weeks in forests, so shady as 
to conceal from him the rays of the sun; 
and, citizens of Pennsylvania, friends and 
patrons of literature, be grateful tor his ser- 
vices; let the remembrance of them be dear 
to the present generation; and let a part of 
the state, distinguished in a more special 
manner for its resources in natural know- 








sary to make it contemplate itself with com- 
placency.” 

Talents so splendid, and knowledge so 
practical in mathematics, are like mines of 
precious metals. They become public pro- 
perty by universal consent. The state of 
Pennsylvania was not insensible of the wealth 


| ledge, bear his name, with honor, to the lat- 


est posterity. Sesasanndinane 


——2 ea 


For the Repertory. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Among the various ingredients which com- 





ehe possessed in the mind of Mr. Rittenhouse. 


_————_——_— 
vy is not the least. Ambition bears on its pin- 
ions the aspiring mind, above the grovelling 
pursuits which have only for their end the 
gratification of a selfish appetite, and incites 
to laudable enterprizes, which eventuate in 
the general good; the effect of such exer- 
tions is felt, known and acknowledged, and 
the instrument is consequently honored by 
those who take delight in bestowing on me- 
rit its reward. 

There are different degrees of usefulness 
to which different persons are, by their pow- 
ers, qualified to arrive; we have no instance 
ofa man, however great his talents may have 
been, shining with equal lustre in every 
sphere of the circle in which he may have 
moved; nor have we yet known that being 
who could drink dry the streams of honor; 
they still flow freely, and the industrious re- 
searcher may refresh himself from their ex- 
hilarating waters. : 

We have however known those who, with 
but small claims of merit, have endeavored 
to tear from the brow of their successful ri- 
val the laure] which their usefulness has en- 
titled them to wear. From whence arises 
this disposition? Has it any affinity to liber- 
ality of sentiment? or, is it the offspring of 
the monster Envy; whose machinations are 
continually in exercise for the destruction of 
honest fame? Truly it can spring from none 
other than this foul source. 

Two characters present themselves to our 
view: Arno, whose candid mind and gene- 
rous sentiments render him the object of 
general esteem; and Brevos, whose envious 
disposition causes him to be shunned like 
the unwholesome vapors of stagnant waters. 

Arno blames with candor faults which he 
conceives it would be criminal to pass with- 
out notice; is ever ready to afford his assist- 
ance and advice, and derives pleasure from 
the consideration of having been instrumental 
in improving others, and is ever willing him- 
self to profit by instruction: he can discover 
excellencies, and delights to render them 
conspicuous; he can discern faults, but suf- 
fers them not to eclipse beauties which shine 
although partially obscured by clouds of im- 
perfection: in short, he ever evinces a dispo- 
sition to place in the most prominent point of 
view the exertions of virtue, and while he em- 





ploys his skill to correct errors, uses unwea- 
ried diligence to screen the authors of them 
from the malignant observations of those 
who are gratified with the miseries of others. 

How opposite the character of Brevos! no 
sooner does the slightest impropriety meet 
his notice, than he becomes the voluntary 
agent of detraction, and proclaims it to the 
world; the voice of scandal, when engaged in 








pose the bitter in the cup of human life, en- 


| denouncing him who, in an unguarded mo- 
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ment, has become the victim of imprudence, 
is to him the most heart cheering musie; and 
he still exerts his ingenuity to cast a veil of 
obscurity over the merits of the unassuming, 
while his malignant art is employed to paint 
the virtues of his contemporaries in such co- 
fors as may render them of a dubious com- 
plexion, and triumphs in the idea that modest 
talent sleeps in the bosom of oblivion. 

Who would not with to deserve that love 
to which Arno is entitled? who would not 
shun with indignant sentiments such prac- 
tices as justly fix on Brevos a disgusting 
stigma? A. 

—~—3 + 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Dear Sir, 

I have just received the third number of 
your paper and feel highly gratified that in 
your notes to correspondents, you have inti- 
mated a willingness to accept of communica- 
tions from the female part of the community, 
for it appears to me that the observation of 
my uncle, Dr. Caustic, « Men of gentus no 
leisure—imen of leisure no genius,”’* is veri- 
fied by daily experience; to make up for this 
deficiency of intellect and this sordid en- 
gagedness in the men, I do sincerely hope 
our sex will give you the aid of their talents. 





; 





Indeed I have seriously thought (believe me | 
sir, for women sometimes think seriously) 
that were we to unite our strength and con- 
centrate our abilities, we might feet a re- 

version of the decrees of fame, and become 
Oufsélves the literati of the city; this is not a 
precipitate thought, evanescent as the morn- 
ing mist; it has been whispered in several of 
our social circles; and the idea of aN associa- 
tion for this purpose even communicated to 

some of our beaux, but their assumed self. | 
consequence has rendered them insensible to 
the practicability of such a plan. Having, 
however, felt areadiness ever to acknowledge 
and admire the talents of men of taste who 
are willing to improve an hour.by devoting it 
to letters, and recognizing some of this de- 
‘scription in the number of your puper before | 
me, T atm not immediately desirous of effect- 
ing the objects of our scheme, but still hope 
‘your future number's wiff evince that the Attic 
fire still warms the ‘bosoms ‘of gentlemen of} 
the present day, and I shall be pleased to see 
a respectable number of volunteers enter the 
field of literature under the banter you have 
erected. Surely, sir, they can be’ at'ho loss for 
subjects; but if this be an-objection, permit 
me to recommend to them an adviser the 
mest intelligent, who dwells m the vale of 
Serenity, to whom Fruth.has committed in 
trust the keys of het cabifet, who tinlocks 
‘the stores of Science, whe cultivates the flow- 
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ers of Genius; his name is ReFLEcTron. 
With these brief hints I remain, &c. yours, 
MARGARETTA. 


— +o 
For the Repertory. 


LETTERS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
From a Brother to a Sister. 
No. HI. 


My Dear Sister, 

Meditating on the various employments 
and amusements which engross the atten- 
tion of mankind, I am led to consider the dis- 
tinguished situation in which the christian is 





to glow with a sacred flame of joy, a lively 
description of which is in their own words, 
“ Did not ovr heart burn within us while he 
talked with us by the way and opened unto 
us the scriptures!” 

Happy souls are they who are divinely in- 
structed in the things which belong to their 
eternal peace, to whom God makes «known 
his ways and endows with strength to walk 
in them; this is the privilege of the people of 
God, to them is given to know the riches of 
redeeming love; “ the secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him,” and the blessed 
Spirit takes of the things which are Christ’s 





placed. He is never more in his proper ele- 
ment than when his mind is employed on di- 
vine subjects. He is in the world, but not of 
the world; the important business of his life 
is to do the will of God, and endeavor to 
promote his glory. For this purpose he finds 
it necessary to s¢ek for heavenly knowledge: 
the scriptures of truth are in his hands, and 
it is his duty and privilege to read them with 
an engaged heart, looking to God for the en- 
lightening influences of his Spirit, to enable 
him properly to understand them; and being 
led by that Spirit, he will not fail of obtaining 


that true wisdom which cometh down from }, 


above. Fhe blessed Saviour hath said, * seek 
and ye shal 4nd: he will cast note Of on 


and shows them to their souls. 

But if we expect to meet Jesus we should 
be found in the way of our duty, seeking him . 
with sincerity of heart in his public ordi- 
nances, in our private devotions and in every 
situation in which we may be placed; for he 
hath promised that «« where two or three are 
met together in his name he will be in the 
midst of them;”’ and in all our private walks 
_God cught ever to be in our thoughts, and 
| the language of our hearts should be, thou, 
| Lord, whe seest me, direct my steps. Let us 
therefore, my dear sister, be constantly en- 
gaged seeking to know our interest in the 
|Saviour’s love; and may our souls desire a 
| knoMledge of the excellency of God as re- 








account of their ignorance if sincerely desir- 
ous of being taught of God; “ if.any one lack 
wisdom let him ask of God, who giveth libe-| 
rally and upbraideth not, and.it shall be given 
him.” | 

In, the divine life there is an eternal pro- | 
gression towards infinite perfection; and those | 

Py, 

contemplate the inexhaustible source from || 
whence those streams flow by which their |} 
souls are now refreshed, find that they know | 
but litile of all that is to be revealed to those i 
who love the Saviour. 

The two disciples on their way to Emmaus || 
seem to have been ignorant of the spirituality | 
of what they were conversing about; but when iH 
Jesus came to them and explained the scrip- | 
tures to their understandings, light beamed | 
into their souls, aid they began to reflect on ! 
the great events which had receutly. taken | 
place, in a very different manner from what | 
they did before. But though they were sen- | 


j 


sible of the superior degree of light they had | 
received by the instructions of their heavenly 
companion, they knew not that it was the Re- | 
deemer himself who discoursed with them, 

until by a nearer communion he was pleased. 
to manifest himself; at which time they. be- 
gan to consider of the influence his instruc- 
tions had on them, and to speak one’ to an- 
other, as christians delight to do, of the pow- 
er of his presence whith caused their hearts 








who have made great attainments, when they i 


_ vealed by the grace which is treasured up in 
vhrist. These are the sentiments of your 

brother, which he humbly hopes you will 

pray may ever actuate his affections. J. 


— + 


We offer no apology for the ensuing selec- 
tion: good sense will always 1ecommend it- 
self to good taste and erudition. 

GENIUS AND TASTE CONTRASTED. 

Various are the definitions which have 
been given of Genius. It is a word still used 


in the greatest luuitude. Thus we commonly 


Say; a person possesses a mathematical or a 
poetical genius, or a genius for music, sculp- 
ture, or painting; or, from some happy and 
successiud cflorts in any of the arts or scicn- 
ces, the voice of the public or posterity may 
honor him with tie appeiiation of a great or 
transcendant pcilus. 


The vulgar, whose ideas are always with- 


| out accuracy or order, generally substitute 


one quality of mind for another. For this rea- 
son, Genius and Taste are often mistaken for 
synanimous: terms and confounded, though 
itis hardly possible for any.two things to be 
more distinct. ludeecd, their difference is sO 
great and various, as to mevit a short iljustra- 
tion. This is the more worthy of attention, 
that it-may furnish ys with some pertinent 
and satisfactory conceptions of the subject. 
By Taste, we receive pleasure from arti- 
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ficial or natural beauty, and judge of correct- 
ness and cleyance in particular compositions. 
We are enabled by Genius to perform in 
such a manner as to make others perceive the 
pleasures of Taste. The one communicates 
such qualities to an object as are discernible 
at least in an exquisite degree, by those only 
who possess the other. If a tragedy makes 
me shed no tears, the writer has missed his 
aim. Ifa poem or picture raises no emotions 
in my mind, I conclude the artist destitute of 
Genius, or he may conclude me destitute of 
Taste. 

Though a very palpable connection sub- 
sists between Taste and Genius, the one may 
often prevail in a very extraordinary degree 
where there is but little of the other. The 
first implies delicacy, the second the strength 
of imagination. The one may prevail in a 
rude, the other never but in a polished, and 
both are essential to a finished character. Ho- 
mer, Shakspeare, and Milton, are all distin- 
guished by a genius eminently original and 
extensive: yet which of these great masters 
is not chargeable with blunders, which an ac- 
curate and refined taste must have prevented? 

It will be generally found that a good 
taste is much more universal than a fine 
genius. Many who are incapable of imitating 
or equalling, can yet relish the beauties or 
excellence of the most finished performances. 
One is the eye of a refined, the other the 
executive faculties of a masterly understand- 
ing. 

Some portion or share of taste, however, 
seems indispensable to the rudest exertions 
of genius. Order and design are more or less 
inseparable from all the efforts of a rational 
agent. There are rules to which the boldest 
minds are in no case, on no occasion, superi- 
or. It is not this which gives Genius the 
power to please, but this certainly prevents 
it from disgusting others. 

But the chief characteristic of Genius is 
invention. It creates and multiplies, while 
Taste only arranges and digests. It is Genius 
who projects the plan and produces materi- 
als; it is Taste from whom they derive that 
symmetry and adhesion, which forms and en- 
joins them into one building. This noble and 
prolific talent gives the former a decided su- 
periority over the latter. Genius, like the Nile 
or the Ganges, fertilizes the most barren soil 
over which it flows. It acts in the artificial, 
as the sun does in the natural, world. A cer- 
tain degree of light and heat are felt wherever 
it shines. It possesses the power of charming 
the fancy and captivating the heart. From it 
the tritest subjects derive Justre and novelty, 
and without its assistance, the newest and 
most exalted lose their original qualities, and 
become base and vulgar. 


, 
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To the Editor of the Repertory. 
Sir, 

My reading has been of the desultory kind; 
and I have, from time to time, treasured up 
such extracts as I thought might afford me 
amusement and instruction at a future day. 
As your paper appears to be a good literary 
asylum for fugitive pieces, I cheerfully offer 
you my collection. I cannot at this distant 
day recollect the authors from whom they 
were selected; but this I know, that there 
are some original pieces among them, for 
I was favored with the perusal of several 
manuscripts. You are at liberty to cull out 
such as you like, and present them to the 
public in whatever form you may think pro- 
per. Being altogether miscellaneous, some of 
them may chance to hit the fancy of some of 
your readers: if so, it will give me no small 
degree of pleasure. Yours, kc. G. H. 


THE CATERER. 
No. I. 
A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

The following singular letter was actually 

sent to a young country clergyman (who used 

hard words in his sermons) in behalf of his 
poor ignorant congregation; by a gentleman 
who accidentally heard him. 

Tothe most deuteronomical polydoxologist, panto- 
philological linguist, Mr. ——, archi rabbi sophi 
diotrephes, &c. 

Sir, 
Y The unanimous and humillimous desidera- 
tions, as well of your parochian, as hic et ubi- 
quitarian, illiterate, semipaganian auditors, 
beg leave submissively to remonstrate, that 
although by your specious proems, and spa- 
cious introductions, promising great perspi- 
cuity in predication, you endeavor to invei- 
gle our affections, in order to indoctrinate our 
agricolated intellects; yet through the caligi- 
nous sublimity of internexed conundrums, to- 
nitruating with obstreperous cadencies, you 
rather obfuscate than illuminate our a-b-c-da- 
rian conceptions, so that we generally return 
not at all edified, but puzzled, confounded and 
astonished. We therefore for our souls’ good, 
(in bonne esperance, that your urbanity will 
not be exasperated at the presentation of these 
our cordial desires) do from the nadir of our 
rusticity almacanterise to the very zenith of 
your unparalleled sphere of activity, in be- 
seeching your exuberant genius to nutriate 
our rational appetites with intelligible theolo- 
gy» suitable to our plebeian apprehensions, 
and to recondite your acroamatical locutions 
for more scholastic auscultators. For, while 
our first, second, and third selves, together 
with our domestics, all of Ignoramus’s off- 
spring, hear you gigantize in iycophronian 
and pharigenous raptures, in words we never 
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ris, and such other heterogeneal language, 
without dilucidation of their genuine signifi- 
cation, we lose the whole system of your doc- 
trine in admiration of your eximious erudi- 
tion. Being therefore under a panic timidity, 
lest we should see a restauration of the dia- 
lect of Babel, and that some sesquipedalian 
circumforaneous saltimbanco should mount 
the rostrum, and after your example, should 
in spagirical bombast repuzzle the quintes- 
sentials of our ingeniosities, with more amal- 
gamations, cohobations, and fixations; we beg 
you to call to mind St. Austin’s saying, Mad- 
lem ut refrrehendant grammatici, guam non 
intelligant fpofuli: 1 had rather that the gram- 
marians should blame, than that the people 
should not understand me. 

And now, egregious sir,we supplicate your 
clemency, not to look upon these lines as de- 
rogatory to your most exquisite parts and pro- 
found science: for we rather admire such 
superlative acquisitions; which however we 
humbly opine, are more proper to be display- 
ed among learned academicians, than me- 
chanical and agrestical auditors. And we ex- 
istimate ourselves abundantly justified in this 
our humble application by the authority of 
St. Paut, much greater than that of St. Aus 
tin, who says, interpreted in plain English, 
“IfI know not the meaning of the voice, I 
shal] be unto him that speaketh a barbarian; 
and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto 
me,” 1 Cor. xiv. 11. And thus having copus 
lated our plebeian endeavors, we exosculate 
the subumbration of your subligacles, and 
sooner shall the surges of the sandiferous sea 
ignify and evaporate, than the cone of our dus 
ty towards you be in the least unconcatenate 
or dissolved, always wishing you health and 
happiness. A, B, C, D, &e. 


P. S. To render our petition in this epistle 
the more acceptable to you, we prevailed with 
the schoolmaster to draw it up in a style as 
near as he could to your own. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Reliance may be placed on the correctness 
of the following information, from the respec- 
table source from which it proceeds. It is part 
of a letter from James Oglethorpe, esq. in 
Georgia, to the honorable———, in London, 
dated June 9, 1733. We presume that the 
picture, though drawn at so early a period, 
wil, in most of its features, be found to re- 
semble that of the Aborigines of our country 
at the present day. 

« There seems to be a door opened to our 
colony towards the conversion of the Indians. 
I have had many conversations with their 
chief men, the whole tenor of which shows 
that there is nothing wantiy to their conver- 
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sion, but one who undersiands their language 
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swell, to explain to them the mysteries of reli- 
gion; for as to the moral part of christianity 
they understand it and assent to it. They ab- 
hor adultery, and do not approve of a plurality 
of wives. Theft is a thing not known among 
the Creek nation, though frequent, and even 
honorable, amongst the Uchees. Murder they 
look on as a most abominable crime, but do 
not esteem the killing of an enemy, or one 
that has injured them, murder. The passion 
of revenge, which they call honor, and drunk- 
enness. which they learnt from our traders, 
seem to be the two greatest obstacles to their 
being truly christians: but upon both these 
points they hear reason; and with respect to 
drinking of rum, I have weaned those near 
me a good deal from it. As for revenge, they 
say, as they have no executive power of jus- 
tice amongst them, they are forced to kill the 
man who has injured them, in order to pre- 
vent others from doing the like; but they do 
not think that any injury, except adultery or 
murder, deserves revenge. They hold, that 


if a man commits adultery, the injured hus- | 


band is obliged to have revenge, by cutting off 
the ears of the adulterer, which if he is too 
sturdy and strong to submit to, then the in- 
jured husband kills him the first opportunity 
he has so to do with safety. In cases of mur- 
der, the next in blood is obliged to kill the 
murderer, or else he is looked on as infamous 
in the nation where he lives; and the weak- 
ness of the executive power is such, that 
there is no other way of punishment but by 
the avenger of blood, as the scripture calls it. 
For there is no coercive power in any of their 
nations. Their kings can do no more than 
frersuade. All the power they have is no more 
than to call their old men and captains toge- 
ther, and to propound to them the measures 
they think proper. After they have done 
speaking all the others have liberty to give 
their opinions also, and they reason together 
with great temper and modesty, till they have 
brought each other into some unanimous re- 
solution; then they call in the young men, and 
recommend to them the putting in execution 
the resolution, with their strongest and most 
lively eloquence. And, indeed, they seem to 
me, both in action and expression, to be tho- 
rough masters of true eloquence. In speak- 
ing to their young men they generally ad- 
dress to the passions; in speaking to their old 
men they apply to reason only. Tomo-chi-chi, 
in his first set speech to me, among other 
things, said, Here is a little present; and then 
gave mea buffalo’s skin, painted on the inside 
with the head and feathers of an eagle. He 
desired me to accept it, because the eagle 
‘Bignified speed, and the buffalo, strength. 
That the English were as swift as the bird, 
and as strong as the beast; since, like the first, 








they flew from the utmost parts of the earth 
over the vast seas; and, like the second, no- 
thing could withstand them. That the feathers 
of the eagle were soft, and signified love; the 
buffalo’s skin warm, and signified protectien; 
therefore he hoped that we would love and 
protect their little families. One of the Indi- 
ans of the Cherichee nation being come down 
to the governor upon the rumor of the war, 
the governor told him that he need fear no- 
thing, but might speak freely. He answered 
smartly, I always speak freely; what should I 
fear? I am now among my friends, and I ne- 
ver feared even amongst my enemies. An- 
other instance of their short manner of speak- 
ing was, when I ordered one of the Carolina 
boatmen, who was drunk and had beaten an 
Indian, to be tied to a gun till he was sober in 
order to be whipped; Tomo-chi-chi came to 
me to beg me to pardon him, which I refused 
to do, unless the Indian who had been beat- 
en, should also desire the pardon for him. 
Tomo-chi-chi desired him so to do; but he 
insisted on satisfaction by the punishment of 
the man; upon which Tomo-chi-chi said, O 
Fonseka, (for that was his name,) this Eng- 


| lishman, being drunk, has beat you; if he is 


whipt for so doing, the Englishmen will ex- 
pect that, if an Indian should insult them 
when drunk, the Indian should be whipt for 
it. When you are drunk you are quarrel- 
some; and you know you love to be drunk, but 
you don’t love to be whipt. Fonseka was con- 
vinced and begged me to pardon the man, 
which as soon as I granted, Tomo-chi-chi and 
Fonseka ran and untied him; which I per- 
ceived was done to show that he owed his 
safety to their intercession.” 


—>_ +o 


OF DREAMING. 
(Continued.) 

5. After hinting that dreams may be of use 
in the way of physical admonition; what if I 
should go a step further, and say, that they 
may be serviceable as means of moral im- 
provement? I wil] not affirm, however, as 
some have done, that by them we may make 
a more accurate discovery of our temper and 
prevailing passions, than by observing what 
passes in our minds when awake. For in 
sleep we are very incompetent judges of our- 
selves, and of cvery thing else: and one will 
dream of committing crimes with little re- 
morse, which, if awake, one could not think 
of without horror. But, as many of our pas- 
sions are inflamed or allayed by the tempera- 
ture of the body, this, I think, may be affirm- 
ed with truth, that, by attending to what pas- 
ses in sleep, we may sometimes discern what 
passions are predominant, and so receive 
good hints for the regulation of them. 

A man dreams, for example, that he is in 





violent anger, and that he stikes a blow, — 
which knocks a person down and kills. him, 
He awakes in horror at the thought of what 
he has done, and of the punishment he thinks 
he has reason to apprehend: and while, after 
a moment’s recollection, he rejoices to find 
that it is but a dream, he will also be inclina- 
ble to form resolutions against violent anger, 
lest it should one time or other hurry him 
on to a real perpetration of a like nature. If 
we ever derive this advantage from dreams, 
we Cannot pronounce them useless. And why 
may we not in this way reap improvement 
from a fiction of our own fancy, as well as 
from a novel or a fable of Esop? 

One of the finest moral tales I ever read, is 
an account of a dreamin The Tatler, which, 
though it has every appearance of a real 
dream, comprehends a moral so sublime and 
so interesting, that I question, whether any 
man who attends to it can ever forget it; and 
if he remembers, whether he can ever cease 
to be the better for it. Addison is the author 
of the paper; and I give the story in his own 
elegant words. 

« I was once,” says the Tatler, « in ago- 
nies of grief that are uputterable, and in so 
great a distraction of mind, that I thought 
myself even out of the possibility of receiv- 
ing comfort. The occasion was as follows: 
When I was a youth, in a part of the army 
which was then quartered at Dover, I fell in 
love with an agreeable young woman, of a 
good family in those parts, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing my addresses kindly receiy- 
ed; which occasioned the perplexity I am 
going to relate. We were, in a calm eve- 
ning, diverting ourselves on the top of the 
cliff with the prospect of the sea; and trifling 
away the time in such little fondnesses as 
are most ridiculous to people in business, 
and most agreeable to those in love. In the 
midst of these our innocent endearments, 
she snatched a paper of verses out of my 
hand, and ran away with them. I was follow- 
ing her, when, on a sudden, the ground, 
though at a considerable distance from the 
verge of the precipice, sunk under her, and 
threw her down from so prodigious a height, 
upon such a range of rocks, as would have 
dashed her into ten thousand pieces, had her 
body been made of adamant. Itis much easier 
for my reader to imagine my state of mind 
upon such an occasion, than for me to ex- 
press it. I said to myself, it is not in the 
power of heaven to relieve me; when I 
awaked, equally transported and astonished, 
to see myself drawn out of an affliction, which 
the very moment before appeared to be alto- 
gether inextricable.” 

I might enlarge on the beauty of this narra- 





tive; but I mean only to recommend to the 
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serious consideration of the reader, the im- 
portent lesson implied in it. What fable of 
Esop, nay of Homer, or of Virgil, conveys 
so fine a moral? Yet most people have, I am 
sure I have, met with such deliverances by 
means of a dream. And such deliverance 
will every good man meet with at last, when 
he is taken away from the evils of life, and 
awakes in the regions of everlasting light and 
peace; looking back upon the world and its 
troubles, with a surprise and a satisfaction, 
similar in kind (though far higher in degree) 
to that which we now feel, when we escape 
from a terrifying dream, and open our eyes 
upon the sweet serenity of a summer’s morn- 
ing. Let us not despise instruction, how mean 
soever the vehicle may be that brings it. 
Even if it be a dream, we may iearn to profit 
by it. For, whether asicep or awake, we are 
equiily the care of Providence: and neither a 
dream nor a waking thought can occur to us, 
without the permission of Him, “in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 
6. The imagination, or fancy, seems to be 
almost the only one of our mental powers, 
which is never suspended in its operations, by 
sleep. Of the other faculties, some are more 
and others less affected, and some appear to 
be for a time wholly extinguished. That me- 
mory is often impaired in sicep, is evident 
from this, that a person shail dream of con- 
versing with his deceased friends, without 
remembering any thing of their death, though 
that even is seldom out of his thoughts when 
awake. Sometimes we seem to be carried 
back into the ages of antiquity, without being 
sensible of what in our waking moments we 
can never forget, that those ages were past 
before we had an existence: as I remember 
orice to have dreamed that I was passing the 
Alps with Hannibal and his army. Sometimes 
our memory seems to be more vigorous than 
our judgment; as when we dream of convers- 
ing witha dead friend, and yet are not surpris- 
ed at the circumstance of seeing and talking 
with such a person. At other times, judgment 
is more active. Thus, as already observed, 
men sometimes conclude (and I have reason 
to believe that the same thing happens to 
children) from the absurdity of the scenes 
that present themselves in sleep, that they 
are not real, but visionary. | dreamed once, 
that I was walking on the parapet of a high 
bridge. How I came there I did not know: 
but, recollecting that I had never been given 
to pranks of that nature, I began to think it 
might be a dream; and, finding my situation 
wneasy, and desirous to get rid of so trouble- 
some an idea, I threw myself hcadlong, in the 
belief that the shock of the fall would restore 
my senses; which happened accordingly. i 


which sleep does not seem, at one time or 
other, to have great influence, fancy alone 
excepted: and even this faculty appears to be 
extinguished, when we sleep without dream- 
ig, (if that is ever the case,) and sometimes 
acquires a vivacity and a wildness that are 
quite unaccountable. 

Who can tell, but the temporary suspen- 
sion of these powers may be useful, by en- 
abling them to act more regularly, and with 
greater vigor, at other times’ Or, to express 
it in different words, who can tell, but the 
soul, when it has long acted in one direction, 
may be relieved and strengthened, by quitting 
, the old track entirely for a while, and exert- 
ing itself in a new one! For, when we think 
too long on any one subjeci, we find that our 
intellectual energies become ianguid and un- 
successful, and that a little rest is necessary 
to the soul as well as to the body. Nay, on 
these occasions, the mind may regain her 
vigor, not only by rest, but also, and more 
effectually perhaps, by exerting herself in 
another way. Thus, conversation makes us 
forget the dabor of invention: reading is a 
relief after the fatigue of company: music is 
frequently more soothing than silence: and 
they who are harrassed with metaphys'cal 
uncertainty, may find a cure in the demon- 
strations of Euciid. 

(To be continued.) 





For the Repertory. 
THE CHAPLET. 


Bead II. 
\ FAITH, A SONNET. 
Through Faith we look beyond these earthly scenes. 


H More 
Lo! Faith, triumphant, mounts on daring wing, 
Beyond all worlds, beyond both space and time, 
And gains the heavenly Solyma sublime, 
W here reigns, enshrined in light, creation’s King. 


‘Mid countless myriads there, in bliss above, 
Of spirits glorified, a dazzling throng! 
Who ceaseless chaunt their hallelujah song, 
She holds sweet converse with the God of love. 


As swift descending from th’ empy¥real throne, 
She brings to earth the treasures of the skies, 
Rich antepast of joys and ecstacies, 

To human eye and ear and though: unknown. 


These to the new born soul give life divine, 
Where heavenly love and holy rapture shine. 
AMYNTOR. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
ADDRESS TO THE TIBER, CITY OF 
WASHINGTON. 
Calm flowing Tiber, gently gliding stream, 
Oft have I stray’d along thy sedgy side, 
And pleased oft view’d the moon’s resplendent beam 
Reflected in thy sparkling, glitt’ring tide. 


Oft, by thy side, has Contemplation wrought, 
Within my breast, sweet feelings half divine; 


Yes, lovely stream, dear to my early youth, ¢ 
I hail thee as a bosom friend sincere, 
From thee I learn’d the salutary truth 
That bade me Virtue and her laws revere. S. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
ORIGINAL CHARADES. 
1. 
My firet some writers call a part of speech; 
My second is of sight the utmost reach; 
My third is the familiar well known name 
Cominon to two parts of the human frame; 
My wicie, united, plainly will unfold 
An author on the list of fame enroll'd. 
Il. 
Mv first upholds a shield, a sword or spear, 
And from my second will its power appear; 
My whole will show Sim, in whose nervous line 
Virtue and medical instruction shine. 
AMUSEMENT. 


Philadelphia, 


SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1810. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If any apology to « H.” be necessary, for 
not mentioning him in our notes last week, 
the insertion of his “ Jeu d’esprit” will satisfy 
him that our omission did not arise from de- 
sign or indifference. We are, indeed, solicit- 
ous to enliven our paper occasionally with the 
effusions of an innocent hilarity; though we 
are by no means ambitious of being always 
on the broad erm with Democritus, nor of 
wearing the woe-be-gone phiz of Heraclitus. 
There is certainly a happy medium, whichis 
as friendly to the mind as to the body, and 
has a cheering influence on the variegated 
journey of human life. This medium shall be 
one of our resorts of pleasure: hence our 
readers may justly infer, that to communica> 
tions of humor, wit and fiction we shail give 
a welcome receptions. ; 

** Alonzo’s” piece shall be inserted with 
pleasure, if he will, im any way agreeable to 
nimsell, assure ws of its being original. It ex- 
hibits marks of foreign manufacture; one of 
which is the introduction of “ Philomel,” a 
poetical name for the nightingale,which is not 
a native of our country: still, however, it may 
be an original, though the use of such names 
is certainly injudicious in an American poet. 
We avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
make this general remark to our corresfiond- 
ents; and we hope it will be received with the 
same spirit of candor in which it is offered: 
That we trust they have too much love of 
country to acknowledge that they are dy na- 
ture inferior to Europeans in inteHect or ta- 
lent; andtoo mach principle and regard to re- 
putation to degrade themseives by descending 
to the meanness of attempting to impose, as 





’T was there my youthful heart Reflection taught, 





4 word, there are none of our powers, over 


‘ Only be virtuous, happimess is thine.’ 


original compositions, pieces which they well 
know are not such. If they are flattered by 
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vanity with the acquisition of fame, let them 
reflect that such fame will be spurious and 
evanescent, for the deception will sooner or 
later be discovered, and the detection will fix 
on them the deserved and lasting stigma of 
disgrace. 

We feel a peculiar pleasure in introducing 
to the public our young correspondent “ S.” 
His production, though a small one, evinces 
a goodness of heart and a promise of poetic 
talent, which are entitled to sincere com- 
mendation, and shall from us receive a me- 
rited encouragement: indeed, original effu- 
sions of Virtue and Genius, from whatever 
quarter they may come, shall always meet 
with an affectionate reception, and be treated 
with distinguished favor. 

The « Charades” of « Amusement” are 
received with thankfulness. They will call 
into action the ingenuity of our correspon- 
dents, and afford them an opportunity of dis- 
playing their poetical talents. 

We welcome “ Margaretta” with the most 
lively emotions of pleasure, and shall treat her 
with that respect and delicacy to which the 
sex have a natural claim. How happy should 
we be to see her fair sisters come forward and 
adorn the fields of literature! What could be 
more captivating than an assemblage of men- 
tal excellencies and personal charms? what 
on earth more lovely and endearing (we had 
almost said divine) than a female in whom are 
united a lively fancy, an enlightened under- 
standing, a feeling heart, and engaging man- 
ners! And without entering into vain specu- 
lations about the gifts of nature, we are con- 
strained to believe that many of those proper- 
ties and accomplishments may be acquired 
by such sedulous attention to the cultivation 
of the mind, as should have a commanding 
influence on the reguiation of the passions 
and the government of the heart. 

« A.” is requested to accept our sincere 
thanks for his “ Characteristics.” In propor- 
tion to our delight in the amiable, is our de- 
testution of the malignant passions. Envy, 
Hatred, Malice, Revenge and Unchuaritable- 


‘ness, with all their hateful offspring and re- 


latives, cannot, for the well being and happi- 
ness of society, be too pointedly and too 
strongly characterized. We hope, therefore, 
that A. will go on with that independence of 
spirit, and strength of coloring, which the na- 
ture of the subject lmperiously demands. 

« G. H.” wiil perceive that we have used 
the liberty which he kindly offered; and in- 
tend to present his collection in numbers, un- 
der the titie of « Tue CaTERER.” We deem 
this to be an appropriate name, as the selcc- 
tion, being miscellaneous, is adapted to that 
diversity of taste which we must expect to 
find among our readers. 
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Mr. Pinkney’s correspondence with the 
marquis Wellesley appears to have excited 
very general sensibility. Mr. Pinkney’s let- 
ter, dated the 2d of January 1810, explains 
“ the grounds upon which he was instructed 
to request the recall of Mr. Jackson.” The 
marquis in his reply, dated the 14th of March, 
says, that his majesty “ has been pleased to 
direct the return of Mr. Jackson to England. 
But his majesty has not marked with any ex- 
pression of his displeasure the conduct of Mr. 
Jackson; whose integrity, zeal and ability have 
long been distinguished in his majesty’s ser- 
vice; and who does not appear, on the present 
occasion to have committed any intentional 
offence against the government of the United 
States.” And that he (Mr. Jackson) “ is or- 
dered to deliver over the charge of his ma- 
jesty’s affairs in America to a person proper- 
ly qualified to carry on the ordinary inter- 
course between the two governments. “ It 
does not then appear that any minister is to 
be sent out to this country; but, according to 
the concluding part of the marquis’s letter, 
“ his majesty 1s ready to receive with senti- 
ments of undiminished amity and goodwill 


any communication which the government of 


the United States may deem beneficial to the 
mutual interest of both countries, through 
any channel of negociation which may appear 
advantageous to that government.” Such is 
the amount of the case, though the corres- 
pondence occupies between five and six co- 
lumns in the daily papers. 
emer 
The Richmond Enquirer states, that Ed- 
ward Livingston, a citizen of New York, (now 
of New Oriezns) has brought a suit aguinst 
Thomas Jefferson, in the circuit court. on the 
ground of his having ejected him from the 
Batture of New Orleans, while Mr. Jefferson 
was president of the United States; and that 
his damages are Jaid at one hundred thousand 
dollars. 





REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
(Continued. ) 
(A ) 

Extract ofa letter from William Edwards of North 
ampton, to the Postmaster at that place, dated 
November 29, 1809. 

“ Having been regularly bred to the busi- 
ness of tanning, and this having been my sok 
occupation for twenty five years, I have been 
led to reficet with much regreton the general 
inferiority of American leather, compared 
with most European, and pzrticularly Eng- 
lish menufactured. A want of capital has been 
the great cause of the depressed state of the 
manufacture. The hide in its natural state is 
a mass of fibres; the interstices between the 
fibres is filled with a fleshy substance; to ex- 
pel these without injuring the fibres, and then 
to fill the vacuum completely and intirely 
with what the chymists call tannin, contain- 
ed in bark, is the whole art of tanning. To 
do this effectually years of time is necessary, 
and repeated applications of fresh bark to the 
hide at proper periods. The establishment 
which I have made in this country will re- 
ceive sixteen thousand full grown hides, and 
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requires a capital of one hundred thousand 
dollars. We have three tanneries, for the con- 
veniency of collecting bark, rather than do al] 
our business at one place, which would ne- 
cessarily soon produce a scarcity of bark, w« 
use such a quantity, say one cord to six hides; 
we have six hundred and seventy two vats, 
and three bark mills which grind our bark by 
water, between two stones, as cornis ground. 
We have the same number of hide mills 
which go by water, for softening foreign 
hides, taking off the hair and working the 
hides. Also, three rolling machines, which 
also go by water. These produce a very ad- 
vantageous effect in perfectly extending arid 
consolidating the soal leather after it is tan- 
ned, and supersedes the necessity of the shoe- 
maker’s hammering the leather; saves entire- 
ly the labor and waste attending that part of 
the shoemaker’s business, and gives the lea- 
ther a closeness of texture by far beyond ham- 
mering or any other plen now practised. Al- 
so I have found much advantage by applying 
heat, by means of a copper cylinder, adapted 
to the purpose, passing through vats, we call 
leeches, in which we make the last effort to 
extract the tannin from the bark, after the 
| bark with a decoction has been for from thir- 
| ty to ninety days applied to the hides. Most 
of the above methods I have originated, and 
from long experience find the success attend- 
ing them has abundantly equalled my expec- 
tations. 

Much saving of labor and bark is gained 
by these improvements, as must be obvious 
to any person who has a slight knowledge, 
either practical or theoretical, of the busi- 
ness. Our forests abound with bark: our 
beeves afford many hides, and large quanti- 
ties are imported from the Spanish domin- 
ions, part of which are manufacwured and part 
ure re-cxported. Slaughter hides are some- 
tives exported, which ought to be prohibit- 
| ed, if practicable. I have known, and I be- 
lieve it not uncommon, that quantities of 
hides and burk have been exported to Eng- 
iand, and the leather made from thesz hides 
imported and used in this country. The ma-- 
uufucture of leather in the middie states is 
far in advance, beyond either the northern or 
southern states. A heavy duty on green or 
slaughter hides, if constitutional, and « small” 
duty, say one cent per lb. on the exporiation 
of foreign hides; a heavy impost duty on 
leather of every kind and in every shape, 
with an aid of capital, and perhaps a bounty 
on improvements, made public, would have a 
tendency to encourage the manufacture of 
leather. Also « law appointiag inspectors of 
slaughter hides, to guard against the great in- 
jury they now in many places sustain, by the 
carelessness or wantonness of the butchers in 
hacking and cutting them. In thé city of New- 
York there is a loss from this source of twen- 
ty per cent. at least, without a particle of gain. 
Also a law appointing inspectors of jeather, 
to prevent tanners from using an improper 
quantity of lime in the process, and offering 
their leather in market when only partially 
tanned, would be very useful..The tanners ir 
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serioiis consideration of the reader, the im- 
portent lesson implied in it. What fable of 
Esop, nay of Homer, or of Virgil, conveys 
so fine a moral? Yet most people have, I am 
sure I have, met with such deliverances by 
means of a dream. And such deliverance 
will every good man meet with at last, when 
he is taken away from the evils of life, and 
awakes in the regions of everlasting light and 
peace; looking back upon the world and its 
troubles, with a surprise and a satisfaction, 
similar in kind (though far higher in degree) 
to that which we now feel, when we escape 
from a terrifying dream, and open our eyes 
upon the sweet serenity of a summer’s morn- 
ing. Let us not despise instruction, how mean 
soever the vehicle may be that brings it. 
Even if it be a dream, we may icarn to profit 
by it. For, whether asicep or awake, we are 
equally the care of Providence: and neither a 
dream nor a waking thought can occur to us, 
without the permission of Him, “in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 
6. The imagination, or fancy, seems to be 
almost the only one of our mental powers, 
which is never suspended in its operations, by 
sleep. Of the other faculties, some are more 
and others less affected, and some appear to 
be for a time wholly extinguished. That me- 
mory is often impaired in sicep, is evident 
from this, that a person shail dream of con- 
versing with his deceased friends, without 
remembering any thing of their death, though 
that even is seldom out of his thoughts when 
awake. Sometimes we seem to be carried 
back into the ages of antiquity, without being 
sensible of what in our waking moments we 
can never forget, that those ages were past 
before we had an existence: as 1 remember 
once to have dreamed that I was passing the 
Alps with Hannibal and his army. Sometimes 
our memory seems to be more vigorous than 
our judgment; as when we dream of convers- 
ing with a dead friend, and yet are not surpris- 
ed at the circumstance of seeing and talking 
with such a person. At other times, judgment 
is more active. Thus, as already observed, 
men sometimes conclude (and I have reason 
to believe that the same thing happens to 
children) from the absurdity of the scenes 
that present themselves in sleep, that they 
are not real, but visionary. | dreamed once, 
that I was walking on the parapet of a high 
bridge. How I came there I did not know: 
but, recollecting that I had never been given 
to pranks of that nature, I began to think it 
might be a dream; and, finding my situation 
wneasy, and desirous to get rid of so trouble- 
some an idea, I threw myself headlong, in the 
belief that the shock of the fai would restore 
my senses; which happened accordingly. I 


which sleep does not seem, at one time or 
other, to have great influence, fancy alone 
excepted: and even this faculty appears to be 
extinguished, when we sleep without dream- 
ig, (if that is ever the case,) and sometimes 
acquires a vivacity and a wildness that are 
quite unaccountable. 

Who can tell, but the temporary suspen- 
sion of these powers may be useful, by en- 
abling them to act more regularly, and with 
greater vigor, at other times’ Or, to express 
it in different words, who can tell, but the 
soul, when it has long acted in one direction, 
may be relieved and strengthened, by quitung 
the old track entirely for a while, and exert- 
ing itself in a new one! For, when we think 
too long on any one subjeci, we find that our 
intellectual energies become ianguid and un- 
successful, and that a little rest is necessary 
to the soul as well as to the body. Nay, on 
these occasions, the mind may regain her 
vigor, not only by rest, but also, and more 
effectually perhaps, by exerting herself in 
another way. Thus, conversation makes us 
forget the dabor of invention: reading is a 
reliet after the fatigue of company: music is 
frequently more soothing than silence: and 
they who are harrassed with metaphysical 
uncertainty, may find a cure in the demon- 
strations of Euciid. 

(To be continued.) 





For the Repertory. 
THE CHAPLET. 
Bead II, 

\ FAITH, A SONNET. 
Through Faith we look beyond these earthly scenes. 
H More 
Lo! Faith, triumphant, mounts on daring wing, 

Beyond all worlds, beyond both space and time, 

And gains the heavenly Solyma sublime, 
Where reigns, enshrined in light, creation’s King. 


"Mid countless myriads there, in bliss above, 
Of spirits glorified, a dazzling throng! 
Who ceaseless chaun' their hallelujah song, 
She holds sweet converse with the God of love. 


As swift descending from th’ emp¥real throne, 
She brings to earth the treasures of the skies, 
Rich antepast of joys and ecstacies, 

To human eye and ear and though: unknown. 


These to the new born soul give life divine, 
Where heavenly love and holy rapture shine. 
AMYNTOR, 
~~ 
For the Repertory. 
ADDRESS TO THE TIBER, CITY OF 
WASHINGTON. 
Calm flowing Tiber, gently gliding stream, 
Oft have I stray’d along thy sedgy side, 
And pleased oft view’d the moon’s resplendent beam 
Reflected in thy sparkling, glitt’ring tide. 


Oft, by thy side, has Contemplation wrought, 
Within my breast, sweet feelings half divine; 


Yes, lovely stream, dear to my early youth, , 
I hail thee as a bosom friend sincere, 
From thee I learn’d the salutary truth 
That bade me Virtue and her laws revere. S. 
ah ocal 
For the Repertory. 
ORIGINAL CHARADES. 
'. 

My firet some writers call a part of speech; 
My second is of sight the utmost reach; 
My third is the familiar well known name 
Cominon to two parts of the human frame; 
My whole, united, plainly will unfold 
An autéor on the list of fame enroll’d. 
II. 
My first upholds a shield, a sword or spear, 
And from my second will its power appear; 
My whole will show Sim, in whose nervous line 
Virtue and medical instruction shine. 
AMUSEMENT. 


SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1810. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If any apology to «H.” be necessary, for 
not mentioning him in our notes last week, 
the insertion of his “ Jeu d’esprit” will satisfy 
him that our omission did not arise from de- 
sign or indifference. We are, indeed, solicit- 
ous to enliven our paper occasionally with the 
effusions of an innocent hilarity; though we 
are by no means ambitious of being always 
on the broad grim with Democritus, nor of 
wearing the woe-be-gone phiz of Heraclitus. 
There is certainly a happy medium, which is 
as friendiy to the mind as to the body, and 
has a cheering influence on the variegated 
journey of human life. This medium shall be 
one of our resorts of pleasure: hence our 
readers may justly infer, that to communica- 
tions of humor, wit and fiction we shail give 
a welcome reception. ; 

** Alonzo’s” piece shall be inserted with 
pleasure, if he will, im any way agreeable to 
nimself, assure us of its being original. It ex- 
hibits marks of foreign manufacture; one of 
which is the introduction of “ Philomel,” a 
poetical name for the nightingale,which is not 
a native of our country: still, however, it may 
be an original, though the use of such names 
is certainly injudicious in an American poet. 
We avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
make this general remark to our corresfiond- 
ents; and we hope it wiil be received with the 
same spirit of candor in which it is offered: 
That we trust they have too much love of 
country to acknowledge that they are 6y na- 
ture inferior to Europeans in inteHect or ta- 
lent; andtco much principle and regard to re- 
putation to degrade themscives by descending 
to the meanness of attempting to impose, as 





’T was there my youthful heart Reflection taught, 
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vanity with the acquisition of fame, let them 
reflect that such fame will be spurious and 
evanescent, for the deception will sooner or 
later be discovered, and the detection will fix 
on them the deserved and lasting stigma of 
disgrace. 

We feel a peculiar pleasure in introducing 
to the public our young correspondent “ S.” 
His production, though a small one, evinces 
a goodness of heart and a promise of poetic 
talent, which are entitled to sincere com- 
mendation, and shall from us receive a me- 
rited encouragement: indeed, original effu- 
sions of Virtue and Genius, from whatever 
quarter they may come, shall always meet 
with an affectionate reception, and be treated 
with distinguished favor. 

The « Charades” of « Amusement” are 
received with thankfulness. They will call 
into action the ingenuity of our correspon- 
dents, and afford them an opportunity of dis- 
playing their poetical talents. 

We welcome “ Margaretta” with the most 
lively emotions of pleasure, and shall treat her 
with that respect and delicacy to which the 
sex have a natural claim. How happy should 
we be to see her fair sisters come forward and 
adorn the fields of literature! What could be 
more captivating than an assemblage of men- 
tal excellencies and personal charms? what 
on earth more lovely and endearing (we had 
almost said divine) than a female in whom are 
united a lively fancy, an enlightened under- 
standing, a feeling heart, and engaging man- 
ners! And without entering into vain specu- 
lations about the gifts of nature, we are con- 
strained to believe that many of those proper- 
ties and accomplishments may be acquired 
by such sedulous attention to the cultivation 
of the mind, as should have a commanding 
influence on the reguiution of the passions 
and the government of the heart. 

« A.” is requested to accept our sincere 
thanks for his “ Characteristics.” In propor- 
tion to our delight in the amiable, is our de- 
testution of the malignant passions. Envy, 
Hatred, Malice, Revenge and Unchuaritable- 
ness, with all their hateful offspring and re- 
latives, cannot, for the well being and happi- 
ness of society, be too pointedly and too 
strongly characterized. We hope, therefore, 
that A. will go on with that independence of 
spirit, and strength of coloring, which the na- 
ture of the subject imperiously demands. 

« G. H.” wiil perceive that we have used 
the liberty which he kindly offered; and in- 
tend to present his collection in numbers, un- 
der the tite of « Tue Caterer.” We deem 
this to be an appropriate name, as the selcc- 
tion, being miscellaneous, is adapted to that 
diversity of taste which we must expect to 
find among our readers. 











Mr. Pinkney’s correspondence with the 
marquis Wellesley appears to have excited 
very general sensibility. Mr. Pinkney’s let- 
ter, dated the 2d of January 1810, explains 
“ the grounds upon which he was instructed 
to request the recall of Mr. Jackson.” The 
marquis in his reply, dated the 14th of March, 
says, that his majesty “has been pleased to 
direct the return of Mr. Jackson to England. 
But his majesty has not marked with any ex- 
pression of his displeasure the conduct of Mr. 
Jackson; whose integrity, zeal and ability have 
long been distinguished in his majesty’s ser- 
vice; and who does not appear, on the present 
occasion to have committed any intentional 
offence against the government of the United 
States.” And that he (Mr. Jackson) “ is or- 
dered to deliver over the charge of his ma- 
jesty’s affairs in America to a person proper- 
ly qualified to carry on the ordinary inter- 
course between the two governments. “ It 
does not then appear that any minister is to 
be sent out to this country; but, according to 
the concluding part of the marquis’s letter, 
“his majesty 1s ready to receive with senti- 
ments of undiminished amity and goodwill 


any communication which the government of 


the United States may deem beneficial to the 
mutual interest of both countries, through 
any channel of negociation which may appear 
advantageous to that government.” Such is 
the amount of the case, though the corres- 
pondence occupies between five and six co- 
lumns in the daily papers. 


me 


The Richmond Enquirer states, that Ed- 
ward Livingston, a citizen of New York, (now 
of New Oriezns) has brought a suit aguinst 
Thomas Jefferson, in the circuit Gourt. on the 
ground of his having ejected him from the 
Batture of New Orleans, while Mr. Jefferson 
was president of the United States; and that 
his damages are laid at one hundred thousand 
dollars. 





REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
(Continued. ) 
(A) 

Extract ofa letter from William Edwards of North 
ampton, to the Postmaster at that place, dated 
November 29, 1809. 

“ Having been regularly bred to the busi- 
ness of tanning, and this having been my sol 
occupation for twenty five years, I have been 
led to reflcet with much regreton the general 
inferiority of American leather, compared 
with most European, and perticularly Eng- 
lish manufactured. A want of capital has been 
the great cause of the depressed state of the 
manufacture. The hide in its natural state is 
a mass of fibres; the interstices between the 
fibres is filled with a fleshy substance; to ex- 
pel these without injuring the fibres, and then 
to fill the vacuum completely and intirely 
with what the chymists cal] tannin, contain- 
ed in bark, is the whole art of tanning. To 
do this effectually years of time is necessary, 
and repeated applications of fresh bark to the 
hide at proper periods. The estublishment 
which I have made in this country will re- 
ceive sixteen thousand full grown hides, and 








requires a capital of one hundred thousand 
dollars. We have three tanneries, for the con- 
veniency of collecting bark, rather than do al! 
our business at one place, which would ne- 
cessarily soon produce a scarcity of bark, we 
use such a quantity, say one cord to six hides; 
we have six hundred and seventy two vats, 
and three bark mills which grind our bark by 
water, between two stones, as cornis ground. 
We have the same number of hide mills 
which go by water, for softening foreign 
hides, taking off the hair and working the 
hides. Also, three rolling machines, which 
also go by water. These produce a very ad- 
vantageous effect in perfectly extending and 
consolidating the soal leather after it is tan- 
ned, and supersedes the necessity of the shoe- 
maker’s hammering the leather; saves entire: 
ly the labor and waste attending that part of 
the shoemaker’s business, and gives the lea- 
ther a closeness of texture by far beyond ham- 
mering or any other plan now practised. Al- 
so I have found much advantage by applying 
heat, by means of a copper cylinder, adapted 
to the purpose, passing through vats, we call 
leeches, in which we make the last effort to 
extract the tannin from the bark, after the 
bark with a decoction has been for from thir- 
ty to ninety days applied to the hides. Most 
of the above methods I have originated, and 
from long experience find the success attend- 
ing them has abundantly equalled my expec-. 
tations. 

Much saving of labor and bark is gained 
by these improvements, as must be obvious 
to any person who has a slight knowledge, 
either practical or theoretical, of the busi-, 
ness. Our forests abound with bark: our 
beeves afford many hides, and large quanti- 
ties are imported from the Spanish domin- 


| lons, part of which are manufacvured and part - 


ure re-cxported. Slaughter hides ure some- 


| tines exporied, which ought to be prohibit- 


ed, if practicable. I have known, and I be- 
lieve it not uncommon, that quantities of 
hides and bark have been exported to Eng- 
land, and the leather made from these hides 
imported and used in this country. The ma- 
nufucture of leather in the middle states is 
far in advance, beyond either the northern or 
southern states. A heavy duty on green or 
slaughter hides, if constitutional, and a small 
duty, say One cent per Ib. on the exporiation 
of foreign hides; a heavy impost duty on 
leather of every kind and in every shape, 
with an aid of capital, and perhaps a bounty 
on improvements, made public, would have a 
tendency to encourage the manufacture of | 
leather. Also « law appointing inspectors of 
slaughter hides, to guard against the great in- 
jury they now in many places sustain, by the 
carelessness or wantonness of the butchers in 
hacking and cutting them. In the city of New- 
York there is a loss from this source of twen- 
ty per cent. at least, without a particle of gain. 
Also a law appointing inspectors of leather, 
to prevent tanners from using an improper 
quantity of lime in the process, and offering 
their leather in market when only partially 
tanned, would be very useful..The tanners in 
Boston and its neighborhood practice this 
method, muchto the injury of the article: and 
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in that way to the public. The same hide well 
manufactured will assuredly be worth double 
to the customer, than if poorly manufactured. 
Yet mankind are so much the creatures of 
habit, and such the nature of the business, the 
difference will not be readily discovered by a 
superficial observer. One third of the hides 
tanned in the United States are imported 
hides. These come from the Spanish colo- 
nies almost wholly. Hides in England are 


uniformly higher than in this country; four |) 


shillings and six pence per stone is the least 
price I have seen stated, that is something 
more than seven cents per pound. Their bark 
in England costs more than their hides; that 
is, bark sufficient to tan a hide costs more 
than the hide. My slaughter hides cost me 
five anda half cents per pound, and my bark 
costs me one thirteenth ws much as the hide. 
Leather would be an importuont article of ex- 
portation even to England, if it could be ad- 
mitted there by p.ying no more duty than 


- their manufactured crticles pay in this coun- 


try. The manufacture ot leather is by no 
means completed when it goes from the 
hands of the tanner. The curricr, the shoe- 
maker, saddicr, harnessmaker, and several 
other tradesmen fit it for various uses after 
the tanner has performed his operations.” 
(B.) 
Statement of Mills for spinning Cotton, of which an 
account has been received. 

















c. For a detail of these see statement (C.) 


which are impelled by horses. 
e. These are on estimate: the residue of the spin- 
dies for 1809 are from actual returns. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

New York, May 23, 1810. Yesterday ar- 
rived at this port the fast sailing ship Camil- 
la, captain Shaler, from St. Sebastians, which 
port she left on the 11th of April. 

Mr. John Griswold came out in the Camil- 


strong to our government, and has furnished 
the editors of the Mercantile Advertiser with 
the following summary of news. 

Mr. Griswold left Paris the 26th of March. 
The emperor and sundry members of the 
French court were at Compeigne, where the 
new empress Maria Louisa, accompanied by 





the prince of Neufchatel had just arrived. 
‘The triumphant entry into Paris, with the co- 
| ronation ofthe marriage ceremonials, were to 


did beyond description, and it was supposed 
the lluminations and feasts would excel in 
briliiancy those of any former period. 

General Demotier had been appointed by 
the emperor minister to the United States. It 
was not known whether he was to succeed 
general Turreau, or that he is appointed to 
some special mission. He had taken passage 
in the Francis, with the Russian minister, and 
was to sail from Rochelle for Philadelphia, 
about the 16th of April. 

General Armstrong had taken up the ship 
Sally, captain Scott, lying at St. Sebastians, 
to take himself and family to America. He 
would embark at Bourdeaux about the first of 
June. The Sally was to proceed to Bordeaux, 
protected by two passports. American pro- 








No. | Spindles. 
: 7 3 bo! 2 S 
State | Town or situation.| 545) & % 
or district. mE ol a “ 
vif c S 
| nm, Se. ee 
Maine |W aldoborough 1) 150; 300 
N. Hamp- New Ipswich 2 1200; 2000 
shire ‘Other towns 4 2000 
Massachu- Near Newburyport 1 200; 200 
‘setts Dedham 1 192} 900 
Sundry townsadjoin-| 
ing the state of R.) 
Island ce 8 4820! 7500 
Ditto le, 5 13000 
R. Island Providence and its! 
vicinity lc. 17} {14296122900 
Ditto le, 7 7600 
East Greenwich 1 500} 1000 
Connecti- |Pomfret andSterling 2 1390} 4500 
cut N.Havenand Derby 3! le 700} 700 
Killingly & Plainfield 2 3660 | 
Vermont 2 260} 350 || 
Ditto 2 350 |} 
New York} Washington county 1 608} 700 |) 
Hudson 1} |e. 500) 500 i 
Whitestown ] <0} 300 
Washingten county 1 500 
Durchess county 2 1000 | 
N. Jersey |Patterson & Bellville 2) le. 500} 500 
Penns\l- |Near Philadelphia 2 e. 500} 500 
vania |{Shippensborcugh jf 1 548] 600 
Pittsburgh z_. 200} 300 
Delawure |Near Wilmington ] 450! 500 
Ditro 1 e 200) 200 
Maryland {Near Baltimore 9 1100} 6000 
Ditto 1 5000 
Patuxent 1 500 
Washington county |f 1 200} = 300 | 
Virginia |Petersburgh 1 96} 500 | 
S Carolina}/Charleston 2 se 252) 350) 
Georgia [Louisville + 1 200} 500 | 
Omo Cincinnati a 576} 600 | 
Kentucky }51x several places [+ 6 700; 3000 | 
Tennessee |Nashville + os 220, 250 
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take place on Sunday, the Ist of April. The | 
preparations for this great event were splen- 





| 
| 
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la, bearer of despatches from general Arm- | 





perty was still under seizure in all the ports! 
‘| on the continent. Amount of property confis- 
cated under the late orders, in the ports of! 
Biscay, Naples, &c. exclusive of Tonningen, | 
was computed to have cost in America more | 


ii than seven m liions of dollars. That seized at! 
| 


! Ty 
| Naples has been soid, and the proceeds placed 
W. ; So) es 
| in the royal treasury; that in Spain was trans- 


porting to Bayonne, where it was to meet a 


| claimants, who would otherwise be prosecut- 
ing their claims separately, and at great ex- 
pense. 

Little or no news from the armies in Spain 
that could be relied upon. 





Total spindles|30500 87000 4 both vessel] and cargo. Seventy six seamen 





similar fate. The reasons assigned for this | 
proceeding was to prevent costs to individual 





The Camilla has brought home the crew of | 
the ship Ann, Pendergrast, of New York, late- | 
ly condemned in the court of prizes at Paris, 
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| belonging to American vessels, captured and 
¢ All are water mills, except those marked thus f, | hited 


confiscated in the ports of Biscay, also came 
home in the Camilla. The crews of seques- 
tered vessels were denied a support by the 
French government, and were daily entering 
on board of French privateers. 

By a late decree all import duties are dou- 
bled and on prize goods treble. Mer. Ad. 

The archduke Francis, brother of the em- 
peror of Austria, is to marry Maria Augusta 
Antoinette, princess royal of Saxony, and will 
be created king of Poland. 

Letters from South America say, that a 
subscription was opened at Mexico some time 
since, for carrying on the war in old Spain, 
when 20,000,000 dollars were subscribed in 
four hours. 

Charleston, May 12. Captain Cracklow in- 
forms us, that the port of Havanna was offi- 
cially opened to all friendly and neutral ves- 
sels on the 28th ultimo, and that the article of 
flour, which had been before prohibited, was 
permitted to be sold. 

— 
MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr.Lewis Emery, junr. to Miss Sa- 
rah fenton, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rey. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, Mr. George Palmer, printer, to Miss 
Eliza Wall, both of this city. 

a 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
May 19, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 12th to the 19th May, 1810. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 OQ Pleurisy : 5 
Consumption oflungs3 2 Still born 0 8 
Convulsions 1 0 oe aa 
Decay 1 0 8 14 
Dropsy in the brain 0 2 -_-— 
Insanity 1 0 Total 22 

Of the above there were, 
Under = 1 year 9 Betyeen 350 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 1 70 | 
5 1 70 80 0 
a. = 3 80 90 0 
10 20 0 90 100 0 
20 30 1 os 
30 640 3 Total 22 
40 50 1 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 30’clock. 


May 14 66 63 66 
15 71 73 72 
16 75 77 73 
17 78 82 80 
18 71 73 72 
19 73 73 74 


eS 
The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four dol- 
lars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 
At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 


graving. 
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